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COPPEK-PLATE ENGRAVING. 
Engraving is an art essentially popular. It diffuses the 
beauties- of painting without lessening them. It prevents 
their remaining exclusively in the possession of the wealthy 
and the fortimate, and places them within the reach of the 
poorest. It elevates the masses by making them participate 
in the ennobling thoughts which arise out of the contempla- 
tion of the masterpieces of great minds. What printing has 
done for science, engraving has done for art. These two 
splendid discoveries, which have shed abroad beauty and 
enlightenment, ideas and forms, have this peculiarity— that 
we cahiibt conceive them separate, and that they seem to be 
born, if ive m^y use the expression^ of one another. Thus 
printings Which eieems to owe its origin to wood engraving, in 
its turn produced engraving on metals, by the facilities which 
it exhibited for the production of prints. 

There are several kinds of engraving : copper-plate, etchings 
aqua-tihta, dotted, stippling, outline ; but it i& cbpper-plate 
' engraving alone Whitth may be called tJl&fisitial ; and wi|k it 
we shall occupy ourselves here. 

Most people know that feop^er-plate engtavihg consists iii 
cutting the copper with & feharp iilslxument Callfed the graver ^ 
or burin^ aiid thus tracing Upon it Clcaftj regular, and divided 
lines, whichj oh being itnpfe&B^d oh paj)ei'j iafter reCeivihg a 
coating of ink, tyat only produce the sUhi o^ black ahd whitfe 
sketched in the drawing, but, by their directiohj their turn, 
their form, their thickness bir attenuation^ indicate the cha- 
racter of the objects they represent^-the shading and mor- 
bidezza of the flesh, the jpolish of metalj the softness of 
drapery, the airy lightness Of feathers, the weight and hardness 
of marble. Stroke engraving, or rathpr thie aft of taking 
proof impressions from engraved steel or coppfer-plales^ only 
dates from about the middle of the fifteenth CChtUf y ; and it is 
somewhat siitprising that the ancieiits, who Uhdferstood die* 
sinking ahd cutting reliefs both oh stone and m§tal so well, 
should never have thought of taking impressiotts of their 
works upon paper, or parckmieht, or papyrus* What treasures 
would have, coihfe down to Us if the art Of fehgf avihg had been 
known in the time of Pericles 1 Although its ofigih is rather 
obscure/ it appears to be tOlietabl^r well ascertained that en- 
graving, or rather the idea ot prihling eng'ravingSj first saw 
the light in the workshop ©f a Florentine goldsniith, Maso 
Piniguerra, who first leathed tO take impressions ffOm nielto^^ 
that is, of the little omameats placed oh gold ahd silN^er platfe 
by stamping; but the wOfd hiello properly sighifies hlttdk 
enamel {nigellum)^ which waS tiielted and poured into the 
hollows of the engraving, to ihake them stand in higher relief. 

There are many curioue fetOHes told of the origin of the 
invention. According to Ohe^ a laundress, haviiig by chaUce 
placed some wet linen upOh a vessel which Pihigueftfa had 
just engraved j was surprised to fihd ohrehiovihg it that it bore 
a distinct impression of the oftiaiftehtfl UpOh which it had been 
resting, ahd upon her maslet's heatihg of it, it furnished Mtti 
with the key to the new bfahcli bf" art, that o^ taking inapres- 
sions of engravings. We say of taking impressions, because 
there i6 ho doUbt that the art of engraving, of damaskeening, 
of inlayihgi was knowh to the ancients ; ahd previously to his 
discovery, FinigUerta himself, according to Vasari, had eh- 
graved for the church of St. John the Baptist, at Florence, 
little figures Of the Passion upon those silver patens, theh 
called peaces^ because upon them the faithful bestowed the 
kiss of peace at religious festivals. In the year 1452, also, the 
same year in which Guttenberg and Faust printed their first 
Latin Bible at Mayence, Finiguerra having engraved the 
peaces of which v/e have just spoken, and wishing to ascertain 
the state of his plate, having poured the niello upon it, took an 
impression of it with plaster, in accordance with the usual 
custom of goldsmiths. Upon this plaster, the lines of which 
were in relief, he poiired sulphut^ ahd ift the hollows of the 
sulphur he passed smoke black-, Which prbduced the same 
outward appearance as niello.* 

♦ Of niello some account is given in the Illustilvted Exhibitor 
AND Magazine of Art, vol. i. p. 200, Avhen describing a vase 
in that style now in the British Museuin. 



But in order that he might see the efiect upon a clearet 
ground, and thus judge of it better, he bethought him of takmg 
proofs upon moist paper, as was the custom with engravers oh 
v/ood. This experiment was repeated with more durable ink 
upon the silver paten as the work advanced, and the impres- 
sions thus obtained were the first engravings. One of these 
proofs, a relic of inestimable value, is preserved in the Cabinet 
des Estampes in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, where it 
was discovered about half a century ago, by the Abbe Zani, 
who, after diligent research and careful comparison, at last put 
his hand upon the earliest productions of the art.* 

He also foimd by a happy accident that the peaces engraved 
and enamelled by Finiguerra for St. John's GJhUf ch at Florence 
were still there, as also the register in which the SUm paid to 
the artist is recorded, and which enabled him to fix the date 
of the work with accuracy^l4S2. There aire extant, also, be- 
sides this proof on paper in the Cabinet des iEstampes, two 
proofs ih sulphur, which belonged to the famous amateurs, 
Berrati and Durazzo, so that there is no gap in our knowledge 
regarding this curious process* 

The ihventioh had hardly issued from the laboratory of its 
author, wheh it began to spread abroad ; but still its progress 
was hot rapid. The peaces of Finiguerra were remarkable 
for beauty of execution, delicacy of outline, and the expres- , 
sioh of the figures, to the humbCr of forty-two, symmetri- 
cally grouped according to the usage of the time, and repre- 
sentitig the ** Assumption of the Virgin." But Baldini and 
Sahdro Boticello, to whom Finiguerl^a first cohfidedthe results 
of hid discovery, were slow in following it up. The plates 
whick the twO artists produced, and which were drawn by 
Boticello ahd engraved by Baldini, representing principally 
scenes ih Dahte's ** Diviha Cofiledia,^* bear ^ the marks of 
ihexperiehce ahd simplicity. Nevertheless, at the same time 
that Italy produced. engtaving, Martin SchOngauer, a painter 
and goldsmitii, ahd a hative of Gulthbach, in Germany, about 
the year 1480, produced some pieces displayihg the utmost 
finish and delicacy, and great fi^^hess and clearness in the 
lines, — ahd altogether so adniirable, that it was almost certain 
that these were hot the fitst results of the kind obtained in 
Gefthahy ; ahd theif beauty has been adduced as a proof that 
Germany, ahd hot Italy, was ehtitled to the hohoiir of having 
first produced the hew artt 

The secohd half Of the fifteenth dehtUry saw a number of 
engravers appear, who, with better- materials and greater ex- 
periehce, wOUld have risen tO sublittiityi We do not here 
speak of Pollajuolo only, who fareshadbwed historical engrav- 
ing ih those large plates in which he imitated the easy play of 
the brush ; but, abOvC all, of Andrew Mohtegna, who, with a 
pi-ocess which was still but rudiihehtary, revived the Greek 
style ih those gems Of his which bifeathe all the fragrant odour 
of ahliquity. Ifhe truth is, hOWeter, that the glories of 
ehgravhig did hot beghi Uhtil the Sixteenth century, the age 
in Which Albett Durer, Lucas de Leyden, ahd Mark Antony 
floUiriShed. If WB take, for eiaihple, the ehgra^ing of *' St. 
Jerome,*' we must acknowledge tbat in it Albert Durer 
has pushed both variety and preciision to their limits. What 
originality, what harmohy, what delicacy there is in every line 
of this work, though traced morB*thah three centuries ago ! 
A brightJlight enters by two glass windows ihto the anchorite's 
chamber, and throws the trembling shadow of the frame upon 
the embrasures. The saint, WhOse head displays great 
character, is seated before his pulpit, and appears buried in 
the study of the Scripture?. A multitude of objects enter into 
the composition, and yet, for the first time perhaps, each of 
them preserves its o^vn physiognomy. A fir plank is rendered 
with marvellous truth. A lion and a fox crouching in the fore- 
ground are treated in such a manner as to express well the fine 
hair of the one, and the coarse and shaggy covering of the other. 
The lines are throughout delicate and close without meagreness, 
and so drawn as to mark the perspective, the form, ahd the 
nature of the thing delineated ; and the copper is cut with a 

* The history of this discovery of Zani may be found in a work 
which he published at Parma, in 1802, entitled, " Materiali per 
servire alia storia dell' Incizione in rame e in legno." 
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clearness and propriety which, charm, the eye. We might 
mention a great many other works of the same master, in 
•which we know not which to admire most — the gloomy and 
fantastic genius which has suggested them, or the exquisite 
feeling which presided at their execution : — *' The Armoury 
•with the Death's Head," "The Cavalier and the Lady," 
and *' Melancholy," in which, without mentioning the sub- 
limity of the thought, he has so happily rendered substances 
so different — the polish of metals, the lightness of feathers, the 
hair of a sleeping dog ; **The Prodigal Son," so remarkable 
by the exquisite rendering of the s\vine eating from the trough; 
"The Arms with Cock's Head," which in execution are 
perhaps amongst the highest efforts of art; "The Satyr," in 
which he has displayed so much talent in landscape; "St, 
Hubert ;'* and lastly, the "Death's Horse,** aU unite number- 
less but different beauties, and the proofs of them, already so 
scarce, will soon be priceless. 

As an engraver, Durer failed in aerial perspective. Lucas 
of Leyden, his contemporary, was the first who rightly applied 
its principles to the practice of the new art. From the age of 
fifteen he engraved with facility etchings on copper rplftte^= 
compositions adinirable not only for richness of arrangement 
and the expression of the figures, but also for the distri- 
bution of the light ; and he first discovered the method of 
indicating the respective distances of objects by greater 
Hghtness or heaviness of touch. In valuable engravings, such 
as the " Ecce Homo," " Jesus on the Qrpas," ♦< TJ^g Prodig?il 
Son," in which great delicacy of execution is combined with 
the charming simplicity of the gothio stylo, Lucas gives some 
lessons that painters themselves might learn with profit, 
"The varied colours of painting," says Yasari, " could hardly 
display in the different stages of a picture so n^iich harmony 
and truth." During this time Mark Antony, although so 
fascinated by Durer's engravings as to be tempted to imitate 
them, attacked the designs which he purposed reproducing, 
■whether his own or those of Raphael, with a ruder and more 
robust hand. Far from seeking to render, by nice or curious 
labour, the character of each object, the lightness of the hair 
for instance, the variety of dress and drapery, the softnegs of 
ermine, the brilliancy of steel, he contented himself with 
carrying the shade in great thick masses to the e^ge of the 
light, suppressing all minor tints, and scattering ovey the 
plate large patches of pure white, which gave the work an 
appearance of bold and energetic relief, and produced a very 
powerful effect. When applied to 9.dmiyfible desigfis, which 
could easily dispense with the niceties whiph Lucas dq I^qyden 
and Albert Durer introduced into the accessories, this decided 
manner of Mark Antony dealing with a few forms of almost 
godlike beauty, was the means of introducing into the 
history of art one of its most brilliant phases, and at the samo 
time first showed the capital importance of good drawing to 
the engraver. 

Before passing to the most flourishing periods in the history 
of the art, we must not forget to name here those wonderful 
artists known as little tnasters ; — Albert Altdorfer, so clever in 
woodmen graving, Jacob Bixick, Sebald Beham, George Pens, 
and Theodore de Bry, who put so much character, so much 
grandeur, and so much pure and masculine drawing into their 
diminutive works. Side by side with Lucas de' Leyden, 
Durer, and Mark Antony, or rather under their influence, 
there grew up a school of engraving in the Low Countries, 
the principal members of which were Dietrich, Yan Staren, 
the Breughels, Jerome Cock; in Italy, Mark of Ravenna, 
the favourite pupil of Marcus Antonius, Augustino Yenetiano, 
-^Eneas Yicus, Martin, who attempted to engrave on a small 
scale the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, &c. 

The second half of the sixteenth century witnessed several 
important revolutions in the art of engraving. A Dutchman 
who went to Yenice to study painting was fortunate enough 
to labour under the eyes of Titian himself in reproducing the 
"works of that great master. Colour was born of itself imder 
his graver by the breadth, the freedom, the swelling or 
attenuation of the lines, or some strongly marked touch, or 
% able distribution of the light. Then came Augustino 



Carrachi, who, surpassing Cornelius Cort, whose pupil he was, 
executed real pictures with the graver, principally the " Yirgin 
appearing to St. Jerome," after Tintoretto, an admirablje 
work, the proofs of which are now very scarce, and which 
would almost lead us to believe that engraving had even then 
reached its limits. Augustino was, however, an exception. 
If painting could ever inspire engravers with a taste for 
richness of tone and finish, it would be the painting of the 
Yenetian colourists, Giorgione, the Palmi, Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Yeronese; and it must nevertheless be acknowledged 
that in the engravings which were made of them, the promi- 
nent characteristics of these great masters were not preserved. 
The air and expression of the head were no 4oubt faithfully 
rendered, but the general effect of th§ pictur§ was lost; that 
is to say, the effect produced by the relation of tones and the 
distribution of light and d^rk colours. The tipae was not yet 
come in whiph the Wosteriuanns and the Bolswerts, inspired 
by the genius of Rubens, invented a complete gamut of hues 
between pure white and extreme black, 

It wfis reserved for Rubens to give engraying its last and 
greatest in^pulao. This extraordinary sign, of whom it might 
so truly be said that nihil teiigit qitad non qmiivity and who 
peemed to display equal ability in all brftUQh§§ cf art, per- 
sonally directed the labour o%Pontiua Wostermann, the two 
Bolswerts, Witduck, Pete?* de Jode, au4 taught them that 
proper colour contributes to the general e^et of -the chiaro- 
scuro, because a light colour carries with it a niass of light, 
a dark colour a mass of shade. He taught them that they 
should not neglect local tone, which ji?. his own paintings 
always played go prominent a part. He allowed them, for 
instance, that Naples yellowi being a lighter colour than 
cinnabar, should be rendered in the engraying by a high stage 
of white. From this arose the colourist engravers, and a 
complete revolution in the art,. I^ontius and "Wostermann 
became warmer and more briUianfci and instead of showing 
outlines by a stroke naerely, they merged them in the sur- 
rounding objects. SometiijfieB they revealed tfee coloair by 
scattering here and there large li|htg| and at others by vigorous 
and bold lines. Sometime^, even, when the grayer wrought in 
obedience to strong feeling, it imitated the pic|uresqueness of 
etching. Bolswert WftS passionately fond of painting, and 
followed all the movements of the mu86l§8i tb§ ^orm of the 
bones, and varied foldi of draperyt As 800n a§ the imbroken 
line became unsuitable, he substituted rough fragments of 
lines, and rows of dots and pointg | and by degrees, as he 
became more and more inspired by tbe fire of his model, 
he tarnished his work "without liegit&tion, oonfused it, and 
made it contradictory by bold, firm tonebe§,' always intent 
not upon the graces of the burin, bnt tb^ beauties of the 
plate. 

The art had not yet reached its perfeption, when, and in 
Germany above all, it began to man^egt symptoms of decline. 
Henry Goltzius, an eugraver of great taleut, would have 
carried it to perfection, if perfeetlon had Qonsisted in the 
dexterous management of the burln, What boldness, what 
lightness, and yet what. energy there WftS in his style ! Unfor- 
tunately, however, his exploits in the U8e of the graver led 
him to neglect more importwit matters. He was a man- 
uered imitator of Michael Angelo, sufiiciently skilled in 
anatomy, but too fond of showing it, and being devoid of taste 
he gives to all the painters whom he copies his own stiff and 
barbarous style. He could never bring himself to represent 
the drawing, style, and expression of the painting he was 
reproducing. He forgot the character of the original, and 
became intent only upon showing his own dexterity. This 
great master — for great master imdoubtedly he was, but he 
set a very bad example— had taken the mechanism of art for 
art itself. John Miiller, his pupil, carried the audacity of 
engraving to the highest degree, and at the same time the 
great defect of long parallel lines. Lucas Kilian, agreeable in 
his little works, exhibits the same vanity and the same defect^ 
in his larger ones. These two artists, following the example 
of their master, often employ but a single cutting, and this 
gives th^ir works an agreeable transparency ; but as soon* as 
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they cross their lines, tlieit maimer becomes intolerable ; their 
squares and lozenges, in place of indicating the flatness of 
liesh, resemble a piece of network thrown carelessly upon the 
plate, and each figure enveloped in it. 

The example of Goltzius, Miiller, Kilian, and Mathan was 
not without influence, and gave force to the tendency towards 
exaggeration which began to prevail in all the arts. In the 
seventeenth century the process acquired an extraordinary 
and excessive importance. Engraving became a separate and 



several excellent compositions. The " Holy Face," which he) 
produced by means of a single line commencing at the endo^ 
the nose, is a unique specimen of his style, upon which some] 
have bestowed too great a degree of admiration, and other| 
too great a degree of depreciation ; but -which, in any case,i 
fatigues the sight and leads the way to faults for which others] 
could not make amends, as Mellan did, by excellent drawing and 
deep feeling. Schools of engraving began about this time to- 
be opened, which rapidly degenerated into mere mechanical 
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independent branch of art, with its own beauties, its own 
resources, its admirers, independently of the works which it 
reproduced, and the character of the masters with which it 
occupied itself. It now seemed as if the engravers were tired 
of spreading others' fame, and now aspired to acquire some 
for themselves. The singularities, the oddities, the tricks of 
hand, became a fashion. Then appeared Claude Mellan, who 
affected to engrave by means of single lines of greater or less 
depth ; but who, nevertheless, was able by this to produce 



workshops, in which aU the precepts taught ' and the nile^ 
laid down were arbitrary and often ridiculous. Our space will* 
not permit us to enter into them. 

All the artists did not, however, fall into this dry routing 
system. John Morin, the pupil of Philip de Champagne, 
reproduced all those austere, bold, and energetic poi^ 
traits of the Jansenists, which his master had painted with j^' 
fine, bold, and irregular point, but, nevertheless, singularljj 
expressive. Flesh, above all, he rendered with a livelinefts^ 
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relief, and force, not to be found anywhere except perhaps in 
Vandyke's etchings. Jonas Suyderhoef, also, neglecting the 
cold regularity of lines, and occupied solely with painting his 
engravings, if we may u^e the expression, scratched and 
lubbled his plates, and reproduced the impastments and proud 
retouched lights of Rembrandt, the free manner of Huls, the 
touch of Ostade ; whilst another artist, also superior to 
acquired rules, Wenceslaus Hollar, imitated with the fine point 
of the burin and with etching, splendid plates much sought 
after by amateurs, and the finest of which represent churches, 



skilful and bold style which has since made his works classi- 
cal. He was a man of genius, possessing in the highest 
degree both ability in drawmg and skill in cutting, the art 
and the dexterity of hand ; he expresses in different ways the 
various beauties of Raphael, of Leonardo da Vinci, of Cor- 
reggio, of Philip de Champagne, of Guido, of Lebrun, and of 
Jouvenet, and from the manner in which he translates the 
qualities of these great masters, one would imagine that he 
possessed them himself. What a fine time for engravers ! 
While Rembrandt shut himself up in his studio, there to 
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landscapes, animals, furs, insects — for instance, "Antwerp 
Cathedral," *« Westminster Abbey," "Hunting,*' "Fishing," 
after Barlowe, "The Dead Mole," "The Hare," "The 
Mufis." 

The seventeenth century was a brilliant era in the history 
of engraving. In it Cornelius Bloemart displayed talent 
previously imknown in managing the insensible transition 
from strong light to deep shade, and varying the tones 
according to the distance of the plans. In it Gerard Edelinck, 
invited to France by the great Colbert, taught there that 



dream over his mysterious and fantastic etchings, and while 
Prince Rupert, the nephew of Charles L, made his debut in 
the manipulation of the mezzotinto, of which it might be 
said he was the second inventor, copper-plate engraving pur- 
sued its slow and solemn march. Nanteuil, with a correct, 
ingenious, and delicate hand, gave a second life to the portraits 
of all the great men of that great age— made intellect, benevo- 
lence, and dignity shine out through their eyes— made their 
mouths breathe and smile, folded their collars neatly, and 
curled theii flo-wdng hair. Masson renewing, and even going 
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beyond the fancies of Goltzins, gave his burin capricious and 
singular but expressive movements. Cornelius Wischer, 
though differing so widely from Edelinck, disputes the first 
rank with him ; the Audrans produced masterpieces of art. 
One of them, Gerard, copied both on copper-plate -with the 
biirin and in etching, the splendid ** Battles of Alexander " by 
Lebnm, and with so much skill as to make us sometimes doubt 
whether the painter's or the engraver's art was the greater. 
■ It was not until a comparatively late period that the art 
began to flourish in England. The first engravings worthy of 
note which appeared in this coimtry were those which accom- 
panied an edition of ** Vesaluris's Anatomy," about the 
year 1545, which were engraved by Thomas Geminius. They 
were, as might be expected, full of defects, but we can 
readily overlook these in consideration of its being a first 
attempt. The art was greatly patronised by Archbishop 
Parker, in the reign of Elizabeth, who constantly employed a 
painter and two engravers in his palace at Lambeth. One of 
the latter. Remigius Hogenbergh, engraved his head twice, 
and this is said to have been the first attempt at copper- 
plate engraving ever made in England. He was followed by 
Christopher Caxton, who undertook to make a complete set of 
maps of the cfiunties of England and Wales ; he engraved 
many of the plates himself, and they were the first set of county 
maps ever seen in England, But for nearly a hundred years 
after this, copper-plate engraving made no advance, but retained 
all its original coarseness and simplicity. Reginald Elstriche, 
who lived at the close of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, seems to have introduced a 
little more neatness of finish into his works than his pre- 
decessors, but none of them ever displayed a particle of taste. 
The art received another impulse in advance from foreigners — 
the family of the Passes, from Utrecht, who settled in 
England early in the seventeenth century. Simon de Passe 
was a man of literary tastes, and displayed indomitable 
industry. His labours formed the commencement of a new 
era. They displayed great neatness, clearness, and judgment, 
and were ably followed up by his sons, Crispin, William, and 
Simon, as well as by his daughter Magdalen. The native 
artists of his day were all below mediocrity, and limited them- 
selves to maps, cuts, and small portraits for books. 

The first English engraver of note was John Payne, a pupil 
of Simon de Passe. He possessed great talents, as his works 
testify ; but they are not numerous, as he led an irregular 
life and died early. The principal are frontispieces and other 
book-cuts and portraits ; he also executed a variety of other 
objects, — landscapes, animals, flowers, fruits, birds; but 
several of his portraits arc very flne, and by far the best of 
his works ; these he executed entirely with the graver, and in 
a fine open style, and they have a very pleasing effect. He 
also engraved a large print of a ship, called the " Royal Sove- 
reign," on two plates, which, when joined, were three feet 
long by. two feet two inches high. He died about the 
year 1648. ► 

Charles I. was the first English monarch who was suffi- 
ciently alive to the beauty of engraving to appoint an en- 
graver royal, and Robert Vander Voerst was the man on 
whom the honour was conferred. He engraved a portrait of the 
king's sister, aiid a plate from a picture painted by Vandyke, 
to supply the place of one of Titian's " Caesars," which 
by some accident had been lost or destroyed. He handled 
his graver in a bold, fine, and commanding style. The 
style of Yostermann, a rival and contemporary of Voerst, 
exhibits, however, more careful finishing and painter-like 
feeling, and must on the whole be allowed to be superior to 
that of his rival. He not only translated, but may be said to 
have stereotyped the great works of Rubens and Vandyke. 
His etchings, in particular, were excellent. 

Faithorne is the next English engraver who merits our 
attention. He was a man of great genius, and being obliged 
to leave England during the civil war, he went to Paris, 
. where he derived great advantage from the instructions of 
Nanteuil; and on his return to his native country, he ex- 
ecuted a great number of portraits, and several historical 



subjects, in an excellent manner, He worked almost entirely 
with the graver. In the early part of his life he imitated the^ 
Dutch and Flemish manner ; but on his return from Prance^ 
he greatly improved it. His best portraits are admirable, an(f 
are finished in a fine but delicate style, with much force of 
colour. His drawing of the human figure is by no means 
correct, nor in good taste ; but as he dedicated so much of his' 
time to portraits, the few historical works he has left are not 
fair specimens of his talents. His portraits are numerous,- 
but not of equal merit ; his best ones are very valuable. 

He was foUowed by Robert White, who was bom in Lon- 
don in 1645. Besides many portraits on veUum in black-lead,^ 
in which he was very successful, he has left many engravings' 
of portraits, frontispieces, and book-decorations. His portraits- 
are excellent, as they are all strong likenesses ; but his 
engraving was far inferior. He had a son, also an engraver,' 
whose works display a good deal of merit, but nothing very' 
striking. The palm was again destined to be carried off by 
a foreigner. Sir Nicholas Dorigny, a native of Prance, but 
educated in art at Rome. He there became known to several 
English noblemen and gentlemen, who persuaded him to come 
to England. On his arrival, he undertook to engrave the 
Cartoons, and presented two splendid sets of prints to George I. 
After having completed this great work, his sight began to 
grow dim, and he returned to France, where he was elected a 
member of the Academy, and died at the advanced age of 
eighty-nine. In copying Raphael's forms he has often/ lost 
much of their exquisite grace and chasteness, and has ren- 
dered the expression of the heads coarsely ; yet there is 
a manly energy and freedom in his style bridled by simplicity: 
his shadows are full-toned, clear, and rich ; the lines are often 
conducted over his draperies with great freedom and elegance, 
of which the figure of ** St. Paul Preaching at Athens" is a 
good example ; as also the same apostle in the cartoon ot 
*• Elymas, the Sorcerer, struck blind." 

Vivares must be considered the founder of the English 
school of landscape engraving. He was a native of France,- 
and learned the principles of his art from Chatelain, in Lon- 
don ; but, being a man of great genius, he improved on the' 
style of his master. He was followed by Woollett in the 
same department, whose works were models in beauty of 
execution and of style for landscape. Like Vivares, he carried 
his plates a considerable way with the point, and gave them 
the necessary depth with the graver, touching them up in the 
more delicate parts vrith the dry point. His works have all 
the delicacy and clearness of the French masters, with all 
the spirit and taste of Vivares. He likewise executed several 
historical plates and portraits with great success. His chief 
works are the large landscapes which he has engraved from 
R. Wilson and others ; the death of General Wolfe, after 
West. 

The next remarkable engraver we have to mention is Sir 
Robert Strange. He is greatly admired for the breadth of 
his effect, and the beauty of his execution ; but his great ex- 
cellency is the delicacy and softness of his female flesh. In 
this last he has seldom been equalled, and never surpassed, by 
any other mooter, as his engravings from the works of Titian, 
Guido, Correggio, and other painters of the Italian school,, 
sufficiently show ; but his drawing is extremely incorrect. 

We shall pass over many junior celebrities and hurry on td' 
Hogarth, whose works exhibit a walk of art imtrodden before 
him by any. He made engraving an instrument of high moral 
teaching, and a vehicle for the keenest satire and the most^ 
brilliant humour. His execution was imrivalled for what it 
professed to be. Having on a former occasion spoken of him 
at considerable length, we shall not now dwell upon hin^ 
any further. Since his time innumerable artists of the highest 
talents have appeared in every branch of engraving. 

Some years ago a machine was invented by Mr. Lowry, of 
London, to facilitate the engraving of parallel lines. It has 
since undergone considerable improvement, and is now em-' 
ployed in most engravings, particularly in the sky, water, and 
the architectural parts. Wherever parallel lines are required, 
whether straight or circular, it executes them with elegance/ 
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accuracy, and facility. The efforts of copper-plate engravers, 
in more recent times, have chiefly been directed to the illus- 
trations for books ; steel having generally taken its place for 
all larger and more important works, owing to its greater 
durability. 

In the year 1785, Alderman Boy dell conceived the idea of 
establishing a Shakspeare Gallery, in London, for the exhi- 
bition of works of art, upon a grand scale. Designs were 
opened up to competition, a prize of one hundred guineas 
being offered for all accepted by the committee. They were 
painted by some of the most eminent artists of the day. The 
first engravers in England were employed to transfer them to 
copper; amongst others, Sharpe, Bartolozzi, Earlom, Shaw, 
Simon, Middtmann; Watson, Tyttler, Wilson, and many 
others. Probably no plates ever had the same pains bestowed 
upon them. As many as five years were expended upon a 
smgle plate, and proof impressions were taken at every stage 
of the work for the subscribers. It was not completed till 
1803, a period of twenty years from its commencement. 

France has always l)een celebrated for her triumphs in this 
branch of engraving. The precision of copper-plate has 
always suited the character of French, art better than the 
vagueness of dot engraving. During the eighteenth century 
the burin bore the sway, but there was always much to be 
desired in the drawing. The infl.uence of David and Kegnault, 
however, caused greater attention to be bestowed upon it, and 
its effects were soon perceived in engraving. The imperial 
epoch was remarkable for the extreme purity of style. It 
was at this period that Bervic executed those celebrated 
engravings known as the "Education of Achilles" and 
♦* Dejanira," and classical engraving w^as restored to the post 
of honour. To all the processes of the revolutionary period, 
to the fine point of Duplessis-Bertaux, to the stippling of 
Cossia, and the aqua-tinta which popularised the fijie carica- 
tures of Karl Yemet, succeeded the perfection of the academic 
lines, renewed from Edelinck, and Drenet, and Polly. The 
breast of the Centaur, by Nessey, was copied by Bervic, the 
author of the "Laocoon," by means of very curious and 
delicate labours, which please the eye by their elegance and 
their synametry, as well as by the skill which displays 
throughout the flatnesses of the flesh and the presence of the 
bones and sinews. Such excellence in the mechanical por- 
tion of the process was never before exhibited in combination 
with so much refined feeling. 

The triumphs of the graver continued under the Restora- 
tion; at one time they were slightly interrupted by the 
movement known as Romanticism, The ** Shipwreck of the 
Medusa" was engraved in the dotted style by Reynolds, and 
soon after the "Patrol of Smyrna " revived the recollection 
of Rembrandt j but the methods of this great master were far 
sooner learnt and imderstood than his genius, Innovations, 
variations, expeditious modes and plans became all the rage, 
but, nevertheless, the tradition of the old masters was upheld 
by Desnoyer, Tafdieu, and Richonmie. The first applying 
himself to Raphael, translated him with great feeling in the 
" Belle Jardiniere ;" the second raised liimself to the rank of 
master by his fine portrait of the Earl of Arundel, after 
Vandyke, and by the " Communion of St. Jerome," in which 
be preserved all the power and expression of Domenichino ; 
and the third had courage to measure himself against Ede- 
linck in his rendering of one of Raphael's chefs-d'oeuvre. 

After this rapid historical sketch, it may not be amiss to 
give a short outline of the observations which professors, 
books, and academies have made the code of engravers. 

Generally the burin should follow in its course the hollows 
and the cavities of muscles and folds, and widen the cuttings 
as it approaches the light, and narrow them as it enters 
the shade, and finish the outlines without hardness. The 
various series of lines should be in union, although each 
object shoxild be treated in its own style. It often hap- 
pens, for example, that the line which is first in an open space 
may serve in returning to form the second, when in place of 
developing the muscle or fold, the en^aver has only to 
strengthen the tone. He must neither indulge in odd and 



capricious . turnings, nor adhere too closely to straightness of 
line, which though doubtless easier to make, has always a 
stiff and monotonous aspect. 

With regard to draperies, care must be taken to distinguish 
them by the nature of the manipulation ; in engraving linen, 
for example, it should be closer and more delicate than in the 
case of other cloths, and in most cases should be made by a 
single line ; white cloth by two lines only, and with a breadth 
proportioned to the texture of the material ; in shining 
substances, such as silk, the work should be straighter, 
and the folds should be imitated by abrupt breaks, and also 
by an interline, slipped into the intervals of tlie main lines ; 
woollen and silk velvet with an interline also, but with the 
principal lines strongly marked, and the second lighter, but 
still well sustained. The interline, which answers the purpose 
of producing a shining appearance so well, may also be em- 
ployed with success in rendering metals, gold and silver vases, 
and armour and weapons of polished steel. 

In architecture the lines must obey the laws of perspective 
and help to create the necessary optical illusion ; that is, the 
lines which cover receding or diminishing objects must con- 
centrate in the point of view ; they must conform also to the 
direction in which the objects present the greatest dimensions. 
Entti-e columns, for example, are engraved by perpendicular 
lines, to avoid the discord which would arise between, the 
lines of the capital and those of the base. Ill sculpture 
care must be taken not to do too much. The work should 
be light, and appear reflected, as that in white marble 
and stone always does. There should be no point of light 
placed in the pupU. of the eye ; and the hair should not 
be represented, as in nature, in detached fibres, but in a 
mass. Landscape should be commenced by careful and dis- 
creet etching, so that, when giving it the finishing touches, 
the coarseness may be removed without totally destroying, in 
every place, the picturesque roughness. In earth, walls, 
trunks of trees, moimtains, and rocks, the lines should be 
broken, interrupted abruptly, trembling, and should cross 
almost at right angles, to imitate the cold smoothness of the 
rpcks ; and should have a nibbled appearance, to imitate the 
rugosity of bark, and the inequalities of the ground or walls. 
The intervening air must also be taken mto consideration, 
and allowance made for its influence by making objects close 
to the horizon very soft and delicate; and the aerial perspective 
found in the paintinjg or drawing should be reproduced, 

"Water, if calm, should be represented by right lines parallel 
with the horizon, and with light interlines, and some breaks, 
which express very well the glitter and polish of the' surface. 
By perpendicular seconds, the form of objects refleqt§d in the 
water, and overhanging its banks, may be rendered} taking 
care to make their shape apparent, and to mark their relative 
distance frojn the spectator. If they are trees, their form can 
be best produced by a light outline, particularly if the water is 
quite clear. When the waters are agitated like the waves of 
the sea, the principal lines should be like the movement of 
the wave, and the interlines should be lozenge-shaped, as they 
best express the transparency of fluids. In ca$p»des or water- 
falls, the lines should follow the course of the fall, with inter- 
lines, and a good deal of abruptness in the lights. Clouds are 
rendered by horizontal lines ; if they are those light, hanging 
vapours that lose themselves insensibly in thie blue of the sky, 
care must be taken that the line, instead of forining a distinct 
edge all roimd the cloud, should verge towards the ei^teemity, 
and disappear there gradually. If the clouds are tempes- 
tuous, murky, and agitated, the graver shoiUd give itself up to 
their forms without reserve. The crossings of the lines should 
be made lozenge-shaped, because this gives transparency and 
an appearance of motion ; but the first should in every case be 
more prominent than the second. The lines must not be too 
wavy, because they give the cloud the appearance of a fleece 
of wool or a bundle of tow. The blue of the sky is rendered 
by stra'ght, horizontal lines. 

Care must be taken to engrave the flesh of women and 
children different from that of men, and to make the first part 
of the work close and thick, so as to represent the softness and 
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delicacy of their skin. The square which expresses hardness that the thickness of the coating of wax deceives, from some 

must be avoided, as also the lozenge. In general, flesh should cause or other, it sometimes happens that when the plate is 

be produced by dots ; that of men by long dots, such as are duly bitten, in spite of all the regularity observed, they come 

put at the end of lines or lozenges, intermingled with round out badly arranged, and if any attempt be made to set them 
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dots, and that of women with round dots, prepared by etching, right with the graver, the flesh will appear as if covered with 

in order to avoid that rough labour produced by elongated some cutaneous eruption." When the aquafortis produces 

dots. "The dots," says Abraham Bosse, "should be ar- them in the right place, however, and they are afterwards 

ranged like bricks in a wall ; above all, great order and regu- mingled with the long dots produced by the burin, the eflfect is 

larity should be observed in disposing them, for whether it is excellent. 



